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LOUIS J. BAILEY GOES TO NEW YORK. CHRISTOPHER B. 
COLEMAN, ACTING DIRECTOR 


On December 31 Louis J. Bailey, direc- 
tor of the State Library since 1926, ended 
his service in that capacity to become the 
head of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, at Jamaica, New York. His new 
office is one of the most important public 
library positions in the country, for the 
Queens Library serves a borough of New 
York City of more than a million popula- 
tion. Mr. Bailey’s selection for this place 
is a fitting recognition of his work in other 
city libraries and in the Indiana State 
Library. 

This library has been under the direction 
of many persons of distinction: Demarchus 
C. Brown, classical scholar; William E. 
Henry, one-time professor of history in 
Franklin College; John B. Dillon and Jacob 
P. Dunn, historians of Indiana, and others. 
No one has come to it with such thorough 
technical training and such varied and ex- 
tensive library experience as Mr. Bailey 
brought with him. During the nine years 


and more of his service the State Library 
made unparalleled progress. The new State 
Library and Historical Building, to the 
planning of which he gave tireless atten- 
tion, the building up of the library’s col- 
lections, and improved library service 
throughout the state are among the notable 
landmarks of his administration. The ap- 
preciation and the best wishes of the whole 
library profession of the state go with Mr. 
Bailey to his new position. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt appointed 
Christopher B. Coleman, director of the 
Historical Bureau, acting director, also, of 
the State Library, effective January 1. 
Edward A. Chapman, a former resident of 
Indianapolis, was appointed assistant di- 
rector and chief of the division of Archives, 
as of the same date. Mr. Chapman comes 
with a degree in liberal arts, in engineering 
and in library science from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and with ten years’ ex- 
perience in the university library. 





APOLOGIA 


Librarians are often reputed to represent 
a type of human not entirely admirable. 
We are said to be of a humble, retiring dis- 
position; faint-hearted in asking for what 
our service rightfully justifies; modest, un- 
assuming, meek, shy creatures, who out of 
compassion are handed a pittance; sub- 
missive, long-suffering, pleased with any 
slight recognition; gentle, inoffensive, 
quaintly exalted by trivial matters; weak, 
helpless, ineffectual, timid, frightened be- 
ings who ask but to be let alone and al- 
lowed to serve out our meagre term of days 
untouched by the rough, rude, coarse world 
surging beyond our protective doors. 

Alas! if that should be “as others see 
us”! A very small sense of humor will 
suffice to laugh it away. Without pretense 
we may look at the library position. In 
Indiana the Supreme Court has declared 
the public library a part of the educational 
system of the state. In other states legis- 


lative acts accomplish the same result. On 
every hand the library is available; to 
school, college and university, to business 
and industry, to science and technology, to 
trade and profession, to child and adult; 
for pleasure, study, inspiration; for what- 
ever the thoughts of others may bring to 
receptive minds. 

Libraries are surviving the depression 
period in quite as good a position as other 
institutions. In many places the recogni- 
tion may be greater because of special li- 
brary response in so dispirited a time. 
Librarians face, however, many problems, 
not only local, but of state and nation-wide 
concern, It is wise and farsighted that 
plans for both state and national advance 
are being made. They should be supported 
whole-heartedly as a duty and as a profes- 
sional opportunity. Parochial attitudes 
must be put away. Let us be faithful, 
not only to our city, but equally to our 
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state and our nation. It is this profes- 
sional attitude, this interest in the whole 
as well as in our part, that marks the li- 
brarian above the job holder. We have 
borne with fortitude the days of depres- 


sion, let us now bring all our courage to 
face the demands of the coming days, in 
hearty co-operation and for the benefit of 
all. 


Louis J. BAILEY. 





INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ROUND TABLE REPORTS 
INTERMEDIATE AND CHILDREN’S WORK 


CHARLOTTE BRYAN, Elkhart, Chairman 


Zella Spence, Indianapolis, was the first 
speaker. Her subject was “The Library’s 
opportunity with the preschool child and 
his mother.” Miss Spence stressed the fact 
that parents of young children need per- 
sonal help in choosing books for them. She 
explained how the children’s room can im- 
prove its service by having a “parent’s 
case” where the parent can find books suit- 
able in content and illustration for his 
child. Here may be kept also books too 
expensive to be*’put directly into the hands 
of young children. This plan has been tried 
out successfully in the Indianapolis public 
library Children’s room. She also explained 
-that personal service is important, not only 
from the standpoint of the parent, but also 
from the standpoint of the young child him- 
self. His first impressions of the library 
are important ones which he will carry long 
in his memory, and should therefore be 
favorable imprints upon his childish mind. 
Miss Spence selected sixteen new books 
for young children, and described each 
briefly in concluding her talk. 

Ethel Else, of Gary then spoke on the 
“Methods of administration in work with 
intermediates, such as separate rooms, al- 
coves, clubs, and reader’s advisors.” Miss 
Else brought out the fact that service to 
young people is recognized as one of the 
important and challenging problems in the 
administration of the public library today. 
She said that intermediate work as carried 
on in numerous libraries throughout the 
country has been largely experimental, for 
there are as yet no generally accepted 
standards such as there are in children’s 


work. She described the work as carried 
on in several large libraries. In Cleveland 
the Stevenson Room is an example of a 
separate intermediate room with a trained 
young people’s librarian. In Brooklyn the 
Brownsville Children’s Branch has a sep- 
arate intermediate department. In Pitts- 
burgh in the adult department of the Cen- 
tral library there is an alcove devoted to 
books for intermediates. In Los Angeles 
organized work with young people of this 
age is handled in connection with the adult 
education division of the library. In New 
York intermediate service is chiefly school 
reference work, and is closely interwoven 
with the service given by the supervisor of 
work with schools. In other libraries, older 
children are allowed freedom in the adult 
department, or certain portions of it; some 
libraries carry on group work, conducting 
clubs and forums, and others have year- 
round committees to compile booklists and 
formulate plans for work with this group. 

Eleanor Kidder, of Mishawaka, discussed 
“Book selection based on the actual inter- 
ests of adolescents.” She attempted to 
determine for us the reading interests of 
adolescents and to show what books satisfy . 
them and keep them coming back to the li- 
brary. Dealing first with non-fiction, she 
said that the recent trend toward popular- 
ized science, philosophy and biography has 
been a boon to this group, and that the 
wealth of material on aircraft and radio is 
also a great help. The notable adventures 
and achievements of living people attract 
adolescents. Girls often take up the read- 
ing of poetry and plays, while boys are 
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attracted to political and economic ques- 
tions. In discussing the selection of fiction 
for this group, Miss Kidder said that there 
is sometimes difficulty because of the com- 
petition of cheap forms of fiction. Histori- 
cal romances, tales of adventure on sea and 
land, stories of modern people successfully 
meeting their problems, all have an appeal. 
In concluding, Miss Kidder said that, once 
a collection of books is brought together 
which will stimulate and provoke mental 
processes, the next step is careful guidance 
of the right youth to the right book. 

Dr. William R. Richardson, dean of the 
College of Education, Butler University, 
was the final and principal speaker. Be- 
cause of lack of time, Dr. Richardson was 
forced to give his talk hurriedly. He spoke 
on the “Psychology of library work with 
adolescents,” explaining briefly some of the 
rapid changes which take place in the men- 
tal life of the adolescent, and how these 
changes affect the young person’s conduct. 
He explained some of the causes of the 
constant conflict between the adolescent and 
his environment, and how the adolescent at- 
tempts to solve this problem of conflict. 
Dr. Richardson stressed the point that ado- 
lescent problems can be solved only when 
there is a sincere attempt on the part of 
the older people to understand these prob- 
lems. Adults should realize, that a great 
deal of sympathetic understanding from 
adults is needed by the adolescent not only 
because of this outward conflict with his 
environment but also because of the inward 
struggle with himself, which is less obvious 
but more important in his development. 

ELIZABETH MERRILL, Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
Exta Hopcss, Mishawaka, Chairman 


In her introduction Miss Hodges said 
that in speaking of administrative prob- 
lems we need to tighten up our stirrups in 
order to have a better mount, to ride better, 
to quicken our pace and to go places. Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton, Gary, gave a history of 
the government of the Indiana public li- 





brary. He urged librarians not to be too 
placid and content with Indiana conditions, 
but to be on the alert and study the prob- 
able effect proposed legislation may have 
on libraries. 

The arguments against and for certifica- 
tion as they have been advanced for years 
by the profession were reviewed by Mrs. 
Grace S. Mason, Rochester. The fact was 
emphasized that a certification law as rec- 
ommended by the American Library Asso- 
ciation would not change the status of 
librarians already having positions. It was 
also noted that service of librarians of 
recognized ability should be considered in 
granting certificates. The six states which 
have legal certification are Louisiana, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. Excerpts from let- 
ters from librarians in these states were 
quoted. The consensus of opinion is that 
certification is a success, that it has raised 
the standing of librarianship as a profes- 
sion, and has protected many libraries dur- 
ing the present economic stress. 

Ruth Bean, Evansville, discussed “Theft 
and mutilation of books, magazines and 
newspapers.” Her paper is published else- 
where in this number of the Occurrent. 

A motion was passed that if possible 
these three papers be made available to the 
libraries of the state by publication in the 
Occurrent. 

There were forty-eight libraries repres- 
ented at the luncheon. 


MayMeE C. SNIpEs, Secretary. 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
NELLIE L. Jones, Cambridge City, Chairman 


The topic “Who in your community is 
really interested in the library? Why not 
others?” was discussed by three librarians. 
Mrs. Norma Corya, Brookville, spoke first 
of the psychological facts pertinent to the 
subject as illustrated by the story, The 
school house in the foothills, by Enslow and 
Harlow. In this the points were brought 
out that responsibility fixes interest and 
that interest and action are affected by 
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knowledge. Just as with a foot-hills school 
where all the neighbors take an interest, 
so with the library when it is a cheerful, 
attractive place of weleome—people in the 
community will be led to cooperate. Mrs. 
Corya discussed what is expected from the 
library and the librarian in the way of 
service in order to build up interest and 
knowledge of the library’s resources, and 
what is needed in the way of adequate fi- 
nancial support for the library. Others 
will be interested as soon as the librarian 
educates them along these lines. It is the 
duty of the librarian to see that the next 
generation is educated to be interested in 
the library and to be discriminating read- 
ers. This is accomplished by beginning with 
the story hour, next in work with high- 
school students, and finally by library pub- 
licity. 

Clara Drew, Bluffton, spoke of conditions 
in Bluffton. They have a 9-cent levy; this 
high levy indicates that Bluffton is vitally 
interested in‘the library. Considering that 
in 1926 it yielded over $5,400, and now falls 
to $3,334, one can see that all is not well 
even with this high a rate. Due to local 
conditions the funds have decreased about 
$500 yearly since 1927. Individuals and or- 
ganizations have made gifts, but no higher 
rate has been asked for. The result has 
been decrease in service to schools, hos- 
pitals and other special groups. In conclu- 
sion Miss Drew said that it was the li- 
brary’s own fault that others were not in- 
terested. 

Mrs. Nettie McConnell, Rising Sun, con- 
siders the library as a family institution, 
and knows her readers. She lists several 
classes of library patrons: selfish ones 
wanting new books first; those mildly in- 
terested but afflicted with tax-sore nerves; 
and those wholly interested who regard the 
library as very important, and who are 
definitely helpful. She tries to interest all 
by giving what is wanted, with a friendly, 
courteous spirit. It has been possible to 
start adult education classes as well as 
kindergarten classes, by obtaining extra 
service from the State library. Publicity 
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is important, and one method of interesting 
children in the books is to send the book 
jackets to the schools. 

Audrey Haworth, Noblesville, discussed 
“Handling problem young people from the 
reading standpoint.” It has been found 
that the library can interest the problem 
child in reading only by understanding his 
personal interests, and that this is as much 
a part of the equipment of the children’s 
librarian as being able to judge a book or 
tell stories. The modern underprivileged, 
as well as the brilliant child, who is not a 
reader must learn to read from a page that 
deals with matters familiar to him and 
about people like those he knows. The 
modern home, rich and poor, is often book- 
less. By leading each child to be interested 
in vital, pleasant and exciting books, al- 
ways those which are well written, he will 
demand more good books in his home, school 
and library. Our watch word is “Interest 
and Guide” and we must do both without 
arousing consciousness of our part in it. 

Introducing her talk on “Practical sug- 
gestions in simplifying work in a small li- 
brary,” Feryl Sipe, New Castle, quoted two 
old sayings, “A straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points” and “The 
longest way ’round is the shortest way 
home.” Miss Sipe emphasized the objec--. 
tive of making every resource in a small 
library give maximum service. Thorough 
and scientific indexes are rapidly becoming 
indispensable, if every book, pamphlet and 
picture is to be available at a moment’s 
notice. In simplifying inventory a clip is 
placed on the right side of the card, and 
the accession number is checked. When 
the book is found the clip is removed and 
check mark erased. If the book is still 
missing, the clip is moved to the left side 
of card and the year written beside the 
check mark. In cataloging, Miss Sipe de- 
fended the unit card for small libraries, 
saying that the true time-saver is one which 
saves time in the long run, which is exactly 
what the unit card does since full informa- 
tion is found under any heading used. 
Abridgement of information almost invari- 
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ably cuts out something readers want. Some 
practical simplifications are omission of 
author’s dates, shortening. of imprint, col- 
lation, use of partial contents, and brief 
notes. It is not necessary to analyze mate- 
rial already in printed indexes. A supple- 
mentary author file has been evolved in the 
New Castle library from publishers’ adver- 
tising, blurbs, and book jackets mounted on 
cards with author’s picture. Used in con- 
nection with Living Authors and Authors 
Today and Yesterday this supplementary 
file of little known and very recent writers 
has justified time spent in keeping it up 
to date. Another device for time-saving is 
to paste brief reviews clipped from book 
jackets or typed from Book Review Digest 
in front covers to offer to readers asking 
what the book is about. Again, in repair- 
ing books returned, the use of waste cards 
typed with different items of repair which 
can be checked by the circulation assistant 
saves time in explaining the mending. A 
typed list of all the references in Granger 
which the library has on its shelves has 
done away with tedious tracing from the 
author to the key and symbols. In some 
cases, duplicate subscriptions to magazines 
are made, one set for binding, and the other 
for clipping, especially the short stories 
and essays to supplement the short story 
collection. This serves as a method of 
economy and as a means of getting stu- 
dents to read the better type of magazines 
such as Harpers, Scribners, and Atlantic. 


VERNIE BALDWIN, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


Leann R. SMITH, Butler University, 
Chairman 


Joseph B. Rounds, Earlham College, in 
discussing “Co-operation of college and uni- 
versity libraries in Indiana” spoke of the 
advantages of co-operative work, urging 
more extensive development of resources in 
books and periodicals within the state, and 
pointing out that different libraries special- 
ize in different fields. A definite system of 





inter-library loan should be established. 
He continued by showing in what field co- 
operation would be advantageous: 1, Union 
periodical holding list for all libraries not 
listed in “Union List”; 2. Agreement be- 
tween libraries as to periodicals and series 
for which each will be responsible; 3. Ex- 
change of duplicate books and periodicals; 
4, Agreement as to fields for which various 
libraries would be responsible (using e. g., 
the Shaw list as a basis for selection) ; 
5. Union catalogs of special holdings of 
Indiana libraries. In conclusion, Mr. 
Rounds spoke of the necessity of a body to 
co-ordinate this work; the practical plan- 
ning for such a program was to be rec- 
ommended to the Indiana Library Plan- 
ning Board for action. 

The subject “The staff” was taken by 
Dorothy Arbaugh, Indiana State Teachers 
College. Showing its bearing on faculty 
status, formal and informal education, spe- 
cialization as a possible substitute for de- 
partmentalization, and staff meetings, Miss 
Arbaugh took up three topics for discus- 
sion: first, practices within the routine of 
the library that make work of the staff 
more effective and are likely to bring out 
initiative and responsibility; second, the 
staff member should follow a continuous 
program of education and mental growth; 
third, the staff member should take a more 
active interest in professional questions 
both local and national, and opportunities 
for study and discussion of these questions 
should be furnished in staff meetings or 
associations. A questionnaire on staff im- 
provement which Miss ‘Arbaugh sent to all 
the college and university libraries in the 
state furnished interesting data. 

Leland R. Smith talked on “Instruction 
in the use of the library.” He said that a 
one-hour course of one semester as part of 
a year course in orientation for freshmen 
was recommended. The freshmen’s knowl- 
edge of the card catalog and bibliographi- 
cal tools is of prime importance. Training 
in the use of the library in the elementary 
schools and high schools would reach many 
who could not come to college, and would 














train college students in the elements of 
bibliography so that a more advanced 
course in the use of the library could be 
offered in college. Entrance requirements 
might then be established to eliminate 
freshmen who had already had such ele- 
mentary training in library methods. Dis- 
cussion followed as to the advisability of 
giving such a course in college and of the 
determination of the objectives of the 
course. The questions of hard usage of 
books, the amount of time required to teach 
such a course, and the teaching of the ele- 
ments in high school were discussed. 


JOSEPH B. Rounps, Secretary. 


LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SARAH L, Sturcis, Fort Wayne, Chairman 


There were eighty-one present. The first 
paper was read by Catherine Bailey of Indi- 
anapolis on the subject: “The adult educa- 
tion movement—development and speciali- 
zation in pWolic libraries.” Following Miss 
Bailey, Mr. Riley, assistant director of 
WPA Emergency Education Program, read 
a radio address, broadcast last April in In- 
dianapolis, which outlines the work carried 
on last year. He said that the program 
for 1935-36 would be similar, with limita- 
tions since it will be more of a relief pro- 
gram than an educational one. There will 
be one-fifth as many eligible teachers as 
there were last year to carry on the work. 
The importance of co-operation on the part 
of libraries was emphasized. The co-opera- 
tion of Indiana libraries was said to be 
good. Mr. Morgan, representing the state 
National Youth Administration, followed. 
He spoke particularly of two phases of the 
work, the college and the high-school 
groups. The College Aid Program helps 
3,000 young people, each receiving $15 per 
month. Even with this large program, 
18,000 could not be helped, as six out of 
seven applications were not accepted. Self- 
education is needed and the library should 
fill in the gap. Sixty-five thousand young 
people in this state, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five are not employed 
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and are not in school. Several thousand 
students of high school jage have been 
helped. The high-school program has been 
carried out along the same lines as the 
college program. The administration wishes 
to set up vocational guidance centers for 
young people in every state, and the li- 
braries will be called upon for material. 
There is a large field for libraries in inter- 
esting young people in the trades and pro- 
fessions. The aim of these community cen- 
ters will be to help those who cannot help 
themselves—the 80 per cent who work at 
“jobs.” Opportunity for discussion was 
offered. Mr. Howard, of Hammond, com- 
mented on the method of selecting college 
students. Mr, Morgan briefly outlined the 
method and stressed again the importance 
of interesting young people in education and 
the need for an organization in every state 
to bring about the best results. Miss Stur- 
gis expressed the desire of librarians to co- 
operate in every possible way. 

Miss Browning, of Evansville, read Miss 
McCollough’s paper on “Motion pictures 
and the library.” She said that a good 
moving picture not only increases the read- 
ing of the book filmed, but of others by the 
same author or on the same subject. The 
library should have as many good editions 
of featured books as possible. There is a 
permanency about a good book which a 
moving picture does not provide. A book is 
a tangible thing; it gives the joy of holding 
in one’s hand the tale or the poem or the 
essay that made life a little easier or more 
beautiful. So long as this is true we need 
not worry about the passing of our books 
and our libraries. 

Bess Palmer, of South Bend, presented 
a paper on the subject “The public looks 
at the lending department.” Discussion fol- 


‘lowed. Miss Furnas of Indianapolis outlined 


some features of the Indianapolis registra- 
tion system. Miss Hartsook, of Marion, 
spoke of the effect of a door guard on the 
public. Mrs. Williams, of Fort Wayne, 
mentioned the different types of non-fiction 
included in their rental collection—plays, 
biography, popular philosophy, religion, 
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etc. When there are eight or ten reserves 
on a book, a copy is purchased for the 
rental collection. Miss Baker, of South 
Bend, emphasized the importance of filling 
the shelves with copies of the best books 
and not too many copies of the same book. 
MABEL TINKHAM, Secretary. 


WORK WITH ADULTS 
MAUREEN FISHER, Hammond, Chairman 


One hundred and four were present. Jane 
Kitchell, of Vincennes, asked us to con- 
sider the subject “The loan desk, more 
power to it,” as a working technic for mak- 
ing the most of our library energy. She 
suggested better organization so as to in- 
crease not only the quantity but the qual- 
ity of the work done. The personal element 
is of the greatest importance at the loan 
desk. People come to it feeling sure that 
at least an understanding effort will be 
made to serve them. The personal contact 
gives the loan desk its largest opportunity. 
In the collecting of fines and overdue books 
she suggested firmness tempered with rea- 
son rather than the exacting of a pound of 
flesh. An “esprit de corps” cannot be built 
through individual achievements—it gathers 
its strength from the ideals of the institu- 
tion. Power will be gained in any organi- 
zation when all members are called upon to 
add their share toward the success of the 
whole, to build up a sense of common-interest 
ownership, to know after a period of serv- 
ice they are eligible to participate in the 
profits of the company, and to share its 
dividends of appreciation and good will. A 
summary of rules might include: measure 
ourselves to the task, accept the pace set 
for us, really know what we are about, and 
carry the enjoyment of life into our hourly 
tasks. There is only one legitimate pur- 
pose in life and that is to serve humanity 
in some way. “He profits most who serves 
best.” The measure of our service will be 
the measure of our future power. 

Caroline Dunn, of Connersville, spoke on 
“Helping patrons to help themselves.” One 
way is for the librarian to talk at schools, 





clubs, etc., emphasizing the various re- 
sources of the library, such as the picture 
and pamphlet file, the genealogy depart- 
ment, the magazine file with the Reader’s 
Guide. She suggested asking the patron 
what he considered useful in the library. 
Special exhibits and the grouping of new 
books together have proved helpful to many 
patrons. 

Jessie Logan, of Indianapolis, discussed 
“Methods of subordinating routine to 
reader’s advisory and reference service.” 
One method is the use of the Detroit charg- 
ing system. This has proved to be a con- 
siderable time-saver since two people can 
easily handle the same volume of business 
that three could under the old system. This 
time saved can then be used to file cards, 
help patrons, or for any other necessary 
task. If books with full book cards are 
laid aside as they come in, spare moments 
can be used to write new cards for them. 
In this way the book is not kept out of 
circulation for any appreciable length of 
time. If book cards are arranged in their 
various classes as the books are charged 
out and then arranged in the afternoon and 
again later in the evening it is often pos- 
sible to have the day’s circulation filed by 
closing time. Miss Logan said the Indiana- 
polis Public Library had successfully used 
people who were on federal aid to do much 
of its routine work. For instance some 
mended, washed and shellacked books; 
others took inventory or counted shelflist. 
She closed by saying that she hoped in the 
not too distant future something could be 
done about our very intricate catologing 
system to make it more usable for the pub- 
lic. 

Mary Fretageot, of Evansville, spoke on 
“Keeping the pamphlet file alive and used.” 
In the Evansville Public Library the clip- 
ping and pamphlet file is used to supple- 
ment reference material. The pamphlet 
file is kept separate from pictures, but the 
same subject headings are used for both. 
They have special files for maps, biblio- 
graphies, college catalogs, and dramas. 
The drama file has a separate index listing 











subject, author, title, and it specifies wheth- 
er a play is non-royalty. The local his- 
tory file of newspaper clippings is kept 
for one year in notebooks; after that time 
those which they intend to keep are mounted 
and filed. Their general clipping file con- 
tains articles taken from local papers, from 
reports of various organizations, and every 
other possible source. Miss Fretageot sug- 
gested the Library Journal and Wilson 
Bulletin as two of the best sources from 
which to get pamphlet material. It is nec- 
essary to make a judicious selection when 
ordering new material and to weed out the 
old as the new comes in. A helpful idea 
is keeping a file of the questions that have 
been asked and looked up. She recom- 
mended keeping the pamphlet file where 
the public can see it; making signs listing 
new material, and using pamphlets to sup- 
plement window displays; acquainting 
school children, people preparing for civil 
service examinations, club women, farmers, 
or any one who might find something inter- 
esting and helpful in it with the pamphlet 
file. 
DorotHy SEmER, Secretary. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS’ SECTION 
HELEN THOMPSON, Indianapolis, Chairman 


The third annual luncheon of the Junior 
Members’ Section was held with sixty mem- 
bers attending. The secretary and treas- 
urer’s report was read and approved. Helen 
Siniff, South Bend, was elected chairman 
and Lois Zimmerman, Bloomington, secre- 
tary-treasurer for the coming year. 

Jean Vestal, Indianapolis, reported on the 
Junior Members’ round table held at the 
American Library Association conference 
at Denver. She said that the purpose of 
the Junior Members’ Section was two-fold: 
to make it possible for the young members 
of the profession to get better acquainted 
with each other, and to make definite con- 
tributions to the library world. The con- 
crete work already done was impressive. 
Several projects are now under way, among 
them a concordance to Poe. The effect of 
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the depression on library work was dis- 
cussed. Each state responded to roll call 
with a report of the work done in that 
state. The age limit for the organization 
was established at thirty-five. The value 
of state certification of librarians was also 
discussed. It was felt that it would protect 
junior members. A resolution in favor of it 
was adopted. 

The motion was passed that the age limit 
of the Indiana Junior Members’ Section be 
raised to thirty-five to conform to the 
American Library Association section. 

Louis J. Bailey, of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, then gave a short history of certi- 
fication. The first certification bill was set 
up by Wisconsin, but was deficient in that 
there was no penalty attached to library 
boards for not employing trained librarians. 
In 1930 New York issued librarians’ certi- 
ficates. A. L. A. took up the problem first in 
connection with library schools and then 
broadened the scope. Twenty-nine states 
have some form of certification. The chief 
motive of certification is a high ideal of 
library service in protecting the public from 
incompetent librarians and promising it a 
fair return on the investment made by the 
public in libraries. It likewise protects 
library employees from favoritism and poli- 
tical interference. The first report on certi- 
fication in Indiana was made by Mr. Bailey 
in 1910. Another report was made in 1925 
by a committee headed by Carrie E. Scott, 
of Indianapolis. The 1929 bill grew out of 
this report. This bill was introduced in the 
Senate and voted down. After the failure 
of the 1929 bill, it was felt that it would 
be wise to educate librarians, many of 
whom were against it. Voluntary certifica- 
tion was then adopted and this had a cer- 
tain educational value. Between six and 
seven hundred certificates have been issued. 
A bill was introduced in 1935 establishing 
a certification board and providing for re- 
ciprocity with other states so that standards 
would be the same throughout the country. 
The bill passed the House but was held up 
in the Senate. Mr. Bailey said that for 
the most part, the trustees supported the 
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bill. 
made, 

A short play, “The Library of 1945” was 
presented by the staff of the Indianapolis 
public library. 


It is felt that some progress has been 


HELEN SINIFF, Secretary. 


SERVICE FOR BLIND READERS 


Full facilities of the Braille department 
of the Library of Congress are now avail- 
able at the State Library. For some time 
copies of approximately one third of the 





volumes printed have been received. Re- 
cently Mrs. Addison J. Parry, chairman of 
the Junior League Braille committee, 
through the interest of Congressman Louis 
Ludlow, succeeded in placing the State 
Library on the full distribution list. Priv- 
ilege of choosing books on the complete list 
issued before was also given, and many 
books not received in past years are now 
in the collection. Librarians should notify 
blind readers in their community of this 
service, 





BOOK WEEK IN INDIANA LIBRARIES 


“There is unmistakable joy in the heart 
and on the face of the girl or boy, the man 
or woman who has once made the precious 
discovery that reading is fun and has kept 
on reading for the fun of it” says Anne 
Carroll Moore. This year, with the Book 
Week slogan Reading for fun, many public 
libraries and schools had a gala time with 
story hours, plays, contests, delightful ex- 
hibits and book parties. 

At the Connersville public library, pres- 
ent in person (though reduced in size) were 
the “old woman who lived in a shoe and 
had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do” and the modern woman who brought 
her children up in a book house. Present 
also were their respective homes. Tha 
chimney of the book house served as a bal- 
lot box for the children’s -votes for their 
favorite books. The library still has the 
book house and will loan it to any library 
wishing to borrow it. Among other exhibits 
the Bloomington public library had a case 
containing representative volumes from the 
collection of children’s books belonging to 
Miss Edna Johnson of the university Eng- 
lish department. Twenty of them were 
more than 100 years old. Fowler had sixty 
dolls on display ranging from three days 
to seventy-four years old. The children of 
the sixth grade presented a play, Friends 
in Bookland at their P. T. A. meeting. In 
Lafayette, the Wells Memorial Library had 
a story hour for intermediate grades at 


which Rachel Schenk, of the Purdue library 
staff, told about Switzerland. The Whiting 
library opened its children’s room two 
nights so that parents might visit the chil- 
dren’s room and see the new children’s 
books. There was a display of books for 
parents. Terre Haute designated special 
days during the week with special exhibits 
for each; Monday was Ministers day, Tues- 
day Parent Teacher Association day, Wed- 
nesday Girl Scout day, Thursday Boy Scout 
day and Friday Historical day. 

Fort Wayne had “Book Parade” exhibits 
in the schools throughout the city and 
county. The parades were made up of 
miniatures of famous characters in chil- 
dren’s stories and were contributed by 
pupils from the public and _ parochial 
schools. With the characters were new at- 
tractive copies of the books. Anderson had 
a Book Parade in their Peter Pan room 
and as one special feature of the week pre- 
sented diplomas to the boys and girls who 
had won them in the library Vacation Read- 
ing last summer. Mooresville had a book- 
house which was like a pictured catalog 
with its gay book jackets and the inside 
lighted with electricity. Mishawaka dis- 
played ten scenes from circus life with 
miniature figures of clowns, animals and 
a band. With each scene was a group of 
related new books. In the windows of the 
Chamber of Commerce there was a display 
depicting a family reading for amusement. 














For all the children and parents who visited 
the story hours and exhibits in the South 
Bend library and its branches, there were 
book lists for them to take home, with fine 
suggestions for buying or just for reading. 
New Castle took advantage of the week 
to ask its citizens for their “worst slackers,” 
the books on their shelves at home which 
were idle and ought to be doing somebody 
some good, 

Many schools observed book week with 
auditorium book plays, many written by 
the librarian and pupils. The Lincoln 
School at South Bend called theirs Story- 
land Enchantment. The Brazil junior high 
school had a Book Fair with each of the 
home rcoms presenting shows on special 
topics and exhibiting books for the topic. 
School was dismissed for the afternoon and 
committees distributed tickets for admit- 
tance to the various shows. Dr. Hazel Tesh 
Pfening, of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, was the guest Book 
Week speaker,in the senior high school and 
junior high school chapel periods. Among 
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other interesting events in the Wheatland 
Schools, the Choral Reading class gave 
three choral readings: The Tale of Two 
Chairs, Spider and the Fly and A Mouse, 
a Cricket and a Bumble Bee. The student 
library assistants and Miss Dahlberg, the 
librarian, of Michigan City senior high 
school prepared attractive exhibits of books 
on various subjects and issued special in- 
vitations each afternoon to various groups, 
Monday their teachers, Wednesday the stu- 
dent library assistants and librarian of La- 
Porte High School and Thursday their 
mothers. 





SUMMER COURSE FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Not a sufficient number of librarians have 
indicated their intention of taking the sum- 
mer library course to justify giving it this 
year. It is impossible to say definitely, but 
the present demand seems to indicate that a 
course will be given in the summer of 1937. 





CARNEGIE CENTENARY, NOVEMBER 25, 1935 


“One hundred years of library progress” 
was the theme for the observance of the 
birth of Andrew Carnegie. Many Indiana 
libraries took advantage of this to have 
open house and programs with exhibits 
showing Carnegie’s life story and record 
of gifts to libraries. These were also sup- 
plemented by book displays and several 
combined this feature with their book week 
activities. Andrew Carnegie gave 1,946 
library buildings to the United States. In 
Indiana there are 164, a larger number 
than in any other state. No library build- 
ings have been given since 1917, but the 
Carnegie Corporation has since made grants 
to the American Library Association for 
the promotion and improvement of library 
facilities; given aid to college libraries and 
library schools; given grants for rural li- 
brary extension, adult education and library 
fellowships and scholarships. 


The citizens of Bedford had a mass meet- 
ing in the library, at which Judge Robert 
N. Palmer traced the history of the public 
library and Chester A. Davis gave a brief 
sketch of Carnegie’s life. Bluffton people 
made book week and the Carnegie cente- 
nary an occasion to make gifts to the li- 
brary. A sorority gave a Literary Guild 
membership and twelve Junior Literary 
Guild books. Three literary clubs sponsored 
tag day and brought in $275 in cash for 
new books and one hundred valuable books. 
The Garden Club contributed a library 
table, a table lamp and a revolving book 
case, 

In Indianapolis, the Reverend John B. 
Ferguson, of the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church, addressed a meeting at the Public 
Library, talking about Andrew Carnegie’s 
life and work. Exhibits at the main library 
and branches included recent pictures of the 
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five Carnegie branch buildings and a selec- 
tion of books and pictures given to the art 
and music department last year by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Monticello pub- 
lic library had a program and social hour. 
George F. Marvin, president of the library 
board, gave a talk on the history of the 
library and its Carnegie gift. Robert Ross 
and Rev. John Garrettson spoke on the life 
and literature of Mark Twain. 

Mooresville celebrated with a library tea 
for older guests and a story hour for chil- 
dren. The members of the library board 
were assisted by the Mooresville Woman’s 
Club. At the tea Forrest Caldwell, super- 
intendent of schools, talked on the life of 
Carnegie. The Reverend A. A. Brown told 
of his gift for the organ at the Methodist 
Church and Mrs. William Henderson told 
of the Carnegie gift to the library. Miss 
Carrie E. Scott told the story of Carnegie’s 
boyhood to the children and completed the 
program with a Thanksgiving story. In 
New Albany open house was held at the 
library Monday afternoon. The portrait and 
posters were displayed and by radio the 
public heard the program from the Louis- 
ville public library, which included a talk 
by Rabbi Rauch. More than 2,000 New 
Castle citizens attended the library’s open 
house. Students from the junior high 
school wearing costumes to portray books 
and book characters assisted in showing the 
Carnegie picture and posters, book displays 
and the library’s new catalog. 

Tell City had a dual celebration for 
Carnegie’s birthday and National Book 
Week. On Sunday there was a silver tea 
and open house at the library. Tuesday 
night at the high school auditorium, the 
program included music, short talks and a 





book pageant, “Books come to life,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. C. D. Ehrmann of Rockport 
and presented by the Women’s Reading 
Club. 

The Fortnightly Club of Vicennes, also, 
invited Mr. Ferguson, of Indianapolis, to 
give a paper on Carnegie on their cente- 
nary program sponsored by the public li- 
brary. A bronze tablet, which will be a 
permanent marker that this library is a 
Carnegie gift, was given by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. C. B. 
Kessinger, a member of the original com- 
mittee for securing a Carnegie library gave 
many interesting remarks on the work of 
that group. Two store windows were used 
for exhibits. One had a reproduction of 
the old library room in the City Hall and 
the other featured Carnegie, Mark Twain 
and children’s book week. An essay con- 
test was held in the schools with the win- 
ner in each school receiving Carnegie’s own 
story for boys and girls. 

The club women of Waterloo assisted 
with an afternoon open house in the library. 
An evening program was arranged by the 
Twentieth Century Club and the Lion’s 
Club. Rex Potterf, librarian at Fort 
Wayne, reviewed Carnegie’s life. 





INDIANA COMPOSERS 

Owing to a growing demand for informa- 
tion about Indiana composers, a booklet on 
the subject is being prepared by the Indi- 
ana Federation of Music Clubs and will be 
available the last of April. The edition 
will be limited and orders will be taken in 
advance. The price will be between twenty- 
five and fifty cents. Please send orders be- 
fore April 1 to Mrs. Clyde Titus, 736 Mid- 
dle Drive, Woodruff Place, Indianapolis. 





THEFT AND MUTILATION OF BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Ruth Bean, Evansville Public Library 


You all, of course, have read Mr. Ralph 
Munn’s very excellent paper on “The Prob- 
lems of Theft and Mutilation”, which he 
presented at the A. L. A. Conference in 


Denver and which was published in the 
Library Journal for August, 1935. Mr. Munn 
covered the ground so thoroughly that it 
would be a waste of time on my part to try 











to elaborate on the subject. What I have 
tried to do is to get at it from another 
angle and find out what we, in Indiana, are 
doing about it; whether we are meeting the 
situation squarely; whether our laws are 
weak; or, whether we are weak in admin- 
istering such as we have. And so the hated 
questionnaire went out to you, and I now pre- 
sent the summary. By way of explanation 
I will say that the questionnaire was sent 
to the libraries in towns of 15,000 or more. 
Twenty went out and eighteen were re- 
turned. The answers have been most en- 
lightening. 

As to inventory: four libraries report in- 
ventory taken every year; one, every two 
years; two, every three years, and one every 
four years. In some places it is taken every 
year in certain departments, but in many 
it is taken irregularly. That is the case in 
Evansville; inventory is one of the things 
that was lost in the struggle to keep our 
heads above water. However, we now have 
an inventory -zlerk, a W.P.A. worker, who 
works with one of our assistants, and they 
do inventory regularly each day. 

Perhaps it was not a fair question to ask 
if books were missing when inventory was 
taken—this might have been taken for 
granted, but we wanted definite informa- 
tion and we got it—all libraries report 
books missing. 

To the next question, “What have you 
done to eliminate the danger of books going 
out without being charged?” two libraries 
report having placed a guard at the door; 
two report that they have employed a floor 
attendant to look at patrons’ books as they 
leave the library; one reports that they 
“would be run out of town if they did this”. 
Of course libraries using a self-charging 
system have an assistant who sees that all 
books taken from the building are properly 
charged. One library reports that the 
charging desk has been moved to a position 
where everyone who leaves the library will 
have to pass it; in two libraries the desk 
has always been in this position; in another 
other exits from the reading room to the 
door have been closed. In one library all 
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packages and bags are checked at the door; 
one library expects to start doing this in 
the near future; one asks that these be left 
at the desk. Two libraries report taking 
their more valuable books and those most 
popular with thieves from the open shelves. 
We have done none of these things, but we 
do have locked cases for our Indiana and 
local history material and our beautifully 
illustrated reference books. 

Replying to the fourth question, “What 
do you do when you find, in homes, library 
books that have not been charged?” one 
library reports prosecuting such a case (in 
this case the resultant publicity was thought 
to help); in another, the boy was turned 
over to the probation officer, who thought 
it best not to prosecute but made him pay 
the fine; in another the board did not want 
to put a stigma on the person. In most 
cases the librarian was so glad to get the 
books back that all she did was to record 
the fine on the borrower’s card; only one 
reports the library privilege being taken 
from the offender. 

Several interesting concrete cases were 
reported. One librarian found that a young 
high school girl, a girl whose parents were 
foreign born, was taking books regularly 
on her card and others as she wanted them 
—she always returned them and said it 
never occurred to her that it made any dif- 
ference. Another tells of a patron who had 
been fully trusted and who had often helped 
in the library, who was found to have 
taken the library typewriter as well as 
books. He was arrested, confessed, and 
given a two years’ suspended sentence. He 
was much offended by the attending pub- 
licity. 

We, in Evansville, had a very tragic ex- 
ample of the work of a moron or vicious 
thief in our central library. Some uncharged 
books were found in a sewer within a block 
of the library. A search of the sewers with- 
in a radius of ten blocks brought to light 
about fifty books which had been ruthlessly 
thrown away. This was reported to the 
police, but, as there was no clue to follow 
up, the guilty party was not apprehended. 
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We certainly would have prosecuted such 
an offender if we could have located him; 
provided, of course, that he was not a 
moron, in which case he would have been 
taken care of in another way. A few li- 
braries have used newspaper publicity in 
certain cases, but most of them seem to 
be afraid of the power of suggestion. In 
one place the library board is fearful both 
of losing money on a suit and of unfavor- 
able publicity. 

Most libraries report that they have had 
no occasion to take a search warrant to a 
place. However three report that such has 
been done; in one case the books were re- 
turned and the fine paid; in another the boy 
who lived in the home became the firm 
friend of the library; in the third the mother 
attempted to “throw a fit” but the books 
were recovered. One library reports taking 
a policeman to a home and securing several 
books. An instance like this happened in 
Evansville—a man admitted that in a fit 
of rage he had thrown some library books 
in the fire. He would not pay for them, 
but after a call by the librarian, accom- 
panied by a policeman, he came to the li- 
brary and settled up. 

Suggestions on how to eliminate this 
problem of theft were: publicize theft prob- 
lems in general, not specific, cases; closed 
stacks for valuable and popular books; vigi- 
lant inspection of books, bags, brief cases, 
etc.; place employee at door to check bags, 
etc.; more thorough supervision; more cour- 
age on the part of librarians and library 
boards to use stronger measures in dealing 
with culprits; stop second-hand men from 
buying library books (in Evansville, we 
‘never sell our withdrawn books except to 
the junk man); investigate laws which make 
theft and persistant retaining of books an 
offense. One librarian thinks people who 
owe fines may do quite a bit of this stealing. 
She wonders if we are too strict about 
fines. 

As to mutilation: all libraries report that 
mutilated books and magazines have been 
found on the shelves. All but one report 
having, at one time or another, found a 





person in the act of cutting an article from 
a book or magazine. In one such case the 
culprit was arrested, fined $100 and costs 
and sent to the penal farm; in another a 
youngster was taken to the juvenile court 
and fined $20, which he was required to 
earn; in another a fine of $10 was collected; | 
in still another the youngster was prose- 
cuted in juvenile court with a knowledge 
that the judge would aim at character devel- 
opment. One librarian made the culprit 
appear before the library board; another 
let the chief of police take care of the 
case; but in most cases the culprit escaped 
after paying for the book and receiving a 
warning that on second offense he would 
be prosecuted. 

Several librarians feel that school note- 
books are the cause of a large per cent of 
this mutilation. Mr. Munn, in his paper 
to which I have already referred, has gone 
into this quite at length and his ideas for 
proving to school authorities that the note- 
book is disastrous to the library are beyond 
argument. We, in Evansville, have had an 
example of the cost of one notebook, out 
of many, to the library. I quote from the 
branch librarians report of the case: 

“Our copy of Living Authors was kept in 
its regular place on the reference shelves. 
One day while I was looking at it I decided 
that it should go to the bindery, and before 
I sent it I decided to collate it. I no sooner 
began collating than I discovered pages 
missing and all in all there were some 
twenty-five pages torn out of the book. I 
knew that the high school people had been 
using the book and I began to think at once 
of tracing the missing pages. The teachers 
call for notebooks at the high school, and 
the students must have pictures to illustrate 
their notebooks. This is the cause of all 
our trouble. Students are faced with the 
problem of getting pictures and material or 
failing in their work and they come to the 
library and see just what they need and 
it is too much for many of them to resist.” 

Only one librarian reports giving news- 
paper publicity in a case of mutilation. Most 
librarians report that they would not prose- 
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cute a minor under ordinary circumstances. 
One librarian reports having done such 
when the library was broken into and 
money, typewriter, etc taken—in this case 
the boy was sent to Plainfield. 

Is our Indiana law regarding mutilation 
weak? Only one librarian believes that it 
is; one thinks it hard to enforce; but the 
others admit that the fault of enforcing lies 
with ourselves and in our hesitation to take 
advantage of the law. From these question- 
naires the general conclusion might be 
drawn that there is a wide difference be- 
tween theory and practice. Libraries are 
supposed to stand for law enforcement, but 
the whole library organization seems to be 
- afraid of the publicity which would result 
from such enforcement. It would seem that 
we need to face the issue squarely. Con- 
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tinued open and frank discussion will tend 
to clarify the situation. 





INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Are you a member? 


Do not turn a deaf ear to any of the 
twelve librarians on the membership com- 
mittee of the Indiana Library Association 
when they appeal to you, as they will in 
the near future, to join the Association. 
There is at present a paid-up membership of 
888, but it is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 600 librarians and library work- 
ers throughout the state who are not mem- 
bers. Let us have an enrollment of 988 
when we unite with Ohio and Michigan in 
our regional meeting next October. In 
numbers there is strength. 





ENJOYABLE BIOGRAPHIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Carrie E, Scott, Supervisor, Work with 


In making a choice of books for publica- 
tion in the year 1935, the majority of pub- 
lishers have maintained a high standard of 
selection and have put forth every effort 
to make their juvenile output both inter- 
esting and attractive. This is especially 
true of the biographies which have come 
from the press this year. The authors have 
a sympathetic understanding of the per- 
sons about whom they write, and the sub- 
jects chosen are new and interesting. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne, who wrote so en- 
tertainingly of her grandfather, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in Romantic Rebel, has given us 
in her new book, Youth’s Captain, an inter- 
esting account of the life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. He is presented not as a learned 
author and philosopher but as a vivid per- 
sonality, rich in human sympathies, a 
friend and neighbor of the Hawthornes, 
the Alcotts and other famous writers who 
lived in Concord in the days- when this 
village was the seat of American culture. 
Older boys and girls who are studying 
American literature will find this book most 
worthwhile. 


Children, Indianapolis Public Library 


Young Walter Scott by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray tells an interesting story of the boy- 
hood and school life of a favorite author. 
Combined with the story is an interesting 
picture of life in Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. The jacket and the end papers are 
designed by Kate Seredy. The frontispiece 
is a photograph of a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Scott at the age of twelve. The 
Scottish saying “A stout heart to a steep 
brae” expresses in a nut-shell the spirit of 
this beautifully written story which will 
have a great appeal to anyone interested 
in the writings of the great bard of Ab- 
botsford. 

While we are dealing with lives of famous 
literary people, we must not fail to mention 
The Boy on Horseback, the story of the boy- 
hood of Lincoln Steffens, reprinted from the 
first quarter of his autobiography. Well may 
he refer to himself as a boy on horseback. 
Boys and girls will enjoy reading about his 
many adventures in learning to ride horses, 
to care for them and to train them. The 
experiences of his school and college life 
will have an especial appeal to older boys 
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of today for they will find in them a kin- 
dred note. Young Steffens came face to 
face with problems similar to those of 
modern youth. Guided by the hand of an 
understanding father, the boy worked out 
his solutions in a way which enabled him to 
find himself and to pull himself from the 
downgrade to an upward path. Instead of 
being a loiterer, he became an interested 
student, both of books and life. He learned 
to know the practical side as well as the 
theoretical. He climbed, through his own 
efforts, from a job reporter to a noted edi- 
tor and well-known lecturer. High school 
students will find this story of failure and 
of success thrilling and inspiring. They 
will want to finish reading the autobio- 
graphy of Steffens. 

Another biography which will have a 
strong appeal to older boys is Lawrence, the 
Story of His Life, written by Edward 
Robinson who served under Lawrence dur- 
ing his campaign in Arabia and was an 
eye-witness of many of the scenes de- 
scribed. No person in modern life has a 
greater appeal to youth than Lawrence, 
whose active career of service to his coun- 
try was enshrouded with more romance and 
mystery than many strange tales of fiction. 
The author, in his preface says of this book, 
“It is written for youth, to give them a 
straightforward, simple account of the ex- 
ploits of a wonderful Englishman, who him- 
self was the spirit of youth and adventure.” 
The youth who reads this book will agree 
with the author that Lawrence played the 
game to win for the team and not for his 
own glory. It is a story of courage and 
achievement. 


The Young Tentmaker, by Youel B. Mirza 
also brings the reader in contact with the 
East. It offers for children a new theme 
in biography, for it tells of the boyhood of 
the great Persian scholar, teacher and poet, 
Omar Khayyam. Mr. Mirza is a native of 
Persia. It is said that almost every Persian 
is a born story-teller. That the author is 
true to type will be affirmed by every boy 
or girl who reads of the adventures of 


Omar in the tentshop of Ibrahim, his 
father, and in the house of Imam, the great 
teacher, where a new life begins for the 
boy when he enters upon his career as a 
student. Nizam and Hassan are also inter- 
esting characters in the story. Although 
they became great men in their day, they 
are only remembered now because they 
were friends and schoolmates of the great 
Omar. Along with the account of the story 
of the experiences and development of the 
boy who became a great poet, the reader 
gets an excellent picture of Persian life 
eight hundred years ago. 

In Calico and Crinoline, true stories of 
American women, 1608-1865, by Eleanor 
Sickels, furnishes interesting reading for 
girls who like stories of days long ago. 
These short sketches of the lives of pioneer 
women who did so much to make this coun- 
try of ours a land of happy, comfortable 
homes are as romantic and thrilling as 
many fictitious tales. They make history 
live again. 

This last statement is also true of 
Children of the Hamndcrafts by Caroline 
Sherwin Bailey. Readers young and old 
will delight in these stories of young Paul 
Revere, Duncan Phyfe, Macock Ward and 
other American children who had a part in 
the early days of our country in designing 
and making silverware, furniture, clocks, 
quilts, baskets and other crafts. A worth- 
while bibliography on American : crafts, 
under the title, Book Trails, is appended. 

While My Book of History, a picturesque 
tale of progress, is not classed as biography, 
it is related to the subject and we wish to 
take this opportunity to recommend this 
set of eight volumes. It was formerly pub- 
lished in four volumes but the new edition 
is much more practical for school and li- 
brary use. To children who find history 
dry reading these books have a great ap- 
peal. Both the text and the illustrations 
present vivid pictures of the story of the 
development of man through the ages from 
the primitive stone age to explorations, 
from 1400 A. D. to 1600 A. D. The book will 
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stimulate an interest in history and can be 
used to an advantage with children from 
the fifth grade through junior high school. 
In our work with schools and in the 
individual guidance of children’s reading 
we have found the volumes of this set use- 
ful. 


BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ARTICLE 

Bailey, Carolyn S. Children of the Hand- 
crafts. Viking, $2.00. 

Gray, Elizabeth J. Young Walter Scott. 
Viking, $2.00. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. 
tain. Longmans, $2.00. 

Miller, O. B. and Baum, H. N. My Book 
of History, 8v. Book House for Children, 
$38.50 a set. 

Mirza, Youel B. The Young Tentmaker. 
Lothrop, $2.00. 

Robinson, Edward. Lawrence, the Story 
of His Life. . Oxford, $1.75. 

Sickles, Eleanor. In Calico and Crinoline. 
Viking, $2.50. 


Steffens, Lincoln. Boy on Horseback. 
Harcourt, $2.00. 


Youth’s Cap- 





LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS 
INCREASING 


Twelve states have been granted in- 
creased appropriations for their state li- 
brary agencies, ranging from a few thou- 
sand dollars to increases of 250 per cent. 
In Illinois, $600,000 was recently appro- 
priated by the state legislature as an emer- 
gency book fund to buy books and periodi- 
cals for some 270 Illinois libraries. In 
Ohio a similar appropriation of $100,000 
has been voted. Individual library ap- 
propriations appear to be rising slowly. 





Indiana Documents Received at the State 
Library during December 1935 
Blind, School for the. 89th Report, 1935. 


*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, De- 
cember 19385. 


Evansville State Hospital. Report 19365. 


*Grand Army of the Republic. Journal of the 56th 
Annual Encampment, Marion, June 16-20, 1935. 


*Public Instruction, Department of. Bulletin No. 
115A. “The Language Arts, Reading, Grades one 
to six.” 


*Public Instruction, Department of. Bulletin No. 117. 
“The Constitution, a Study of Basic Law.” 


*Public Welfare, Department of. Children’s Division. 
Directory of Boards of Children’s Guardians. 


Statistical Report of Indiana, 1934. 
Woman’s Prison. Report, 1935. 





* Not given to the Library for distribution. 


Indiana Documents Received at the State 
Library during January, 1936 


Charities & Correction, Bulletin of. No. 220, De- 
cember 1935. 
*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, 


January 1936. 
*Financial Institutions, Department of. 


*Health, Division of Public. 
January 1936. 


Report, 1935. 
Bulletin V. 39, No. 1, 


*Indiana University. Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, V. 12, No. 1. December 1935. ‘““Twenty- 
second Annual Conference on Educational Meas- 
urements, April 5-6, 1935.” 


*Indiana University. Bulletin of the. Extension Di- 
vision V. 21, No. 8, December 1935. ‘“Indian- 
apolis Classes.”’ 


*Indiana University. Bulletin of the Extension Di- 
vision V. 21, No. 4, January 1936. “Extension 
Classes at Hammond, Whiting, East Chicago.” 


*Indiana University. Bulletin of the Extension Di- 
vision, V. 21, No. 5, February 1936. “Evening 
Extension Classes at Fort Wayne.” 


*Indiana University. Bulletin of the Extension Di- 
vision, V. 34, No. 1, January 1936. “Training 
School for Nurses, Announcements 1936.” 


*Indiana University News-Letter, V. 28, No. 12, De- 
cember 1935. “Guide to the Library of Indiana 
University.” 


*Public Instruction, Department of. 
Directory 1935-1936. 


Indiana School 


*Public Instruction, Department of. Report 1935. 


*Public Instruction, Department of. ‘School Laws of 


the State of Indiana.” 


*Weights and Measures, Bureau of. “Specifications 
and Tolerances for Commercial Weighing and 
Measuring Devices.” 


* Not given to the Library for distribution. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Attica—The “Mothers’ Book Shelf” is a 
new feature in the library. The shelf is 
made up of books suitable for children of 
pre-school age, and are loaned for reading 
to the children. 


Bluffton—The Psi Iota Xi sorority re- 
cently gave the library a Literary Guild 
membership. Three women’s clubs donated 
books and money, sponsored tag day, and 
gave contributions totaling $275. The 
Garden Club gave a table, lamp and re- 
volving book case. 


Cambridge City—Work on the new 
$30,000 public library building began the 
first of the year. A $10,000 gift provided 
in the will of the late Joseph Hollowell 
formed the basis of the fund. The gift 
was to be made providing the community 
raised $5,000 within the year. $6,000 was 
subscribed. A government grant of $13,000 
makes the total sum $29,000. Georgian 
colonial type of architecture, the same as 
in the new school building, was selected. 


Cannelton—Mrs. Amelia Seifert, libra- 
rian for five years, died suddenly Decem- 
ber 30. Mary Carr has been appointed li- 
brarian. Elizabeth Patterson will be sub- 
stitute. 


Clinton—A WPA project is making it 
possible to do much needed repair on the 
public library. The interior is being com- 
pletely renovated, and the furniture re- 
finished. 


Connersville— We regret that Charles 
Cassel is no longer on the library board. 
He was a valuable member for many years, 
and president of the Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association in 1927 and 1928. He also 
was president of the American Library As- 
sociation Trustees’ Section in 1929. His 
friendly interest and work will be greatly 
missed throughout the state. 


Culver—A double railing has recently 
been placed on the steps leading up to the 
library. This is the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Marmon, an interested patron. 


Darlington—The Book Lovers’ Club pur- 
chased and placed in the library “The 
School Oak,” an attractive oil painting done 
by Margaret Weesner. 


East Chicago—Verda Frisinger, a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Harbor staff, was mar- 
ried December 21 to Owen Hedwall. 


Elkhart—Harriett Shelley and Elizabeth 
Clugston of the public library staff wrote 
two informative skits, providing the high 
lights in a well-defined picture of the li- 
brary as an American institution. They 
were given on the League of Women Voters 
program devoted to “The Public Library”. 


Evansville—A custom has been inaugu- 
rated in the Evansville public library of 
establishing memorials to relatives or 
friends who have died. Some very valuable 
gifts have been received. 


Fort Branch—Mrs. Emma Strickland, a 
member of the Library Board for several 
years, passed away January 28, at St. 
Mary’s hospital in Evansville. Mrs. Strick- 
land was always most co-operative and was 
one of the first to look forward in planning 
for the library. 


Fort Wayne—The 42d annual report of 
the public library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
county is an exhaustive and detailed report 
of 29 pages. The graphs and tables are 
especially interesting. Another valuable 
contribution from the library is an Index to 
vocations, compiled by Willodeen Price and 
Zelma E. Ticen of the high school reference 
division. 

Gary—William J. Hamilton, librarian of 
the public library for thirteen years, be- 
came librarian of the Dayton, Ohio, public 
library January 20. Before going to Gary, 
Mr. Hamilton was secretary of the Public 
Library Commission from 1918-1922. He is 
known by practically every librarian in In- 
diana, and he will certainly be missed in 
the state. Mr. Hamilton has a broad vision 
of library service, and during his years as 
secretary of the Public Library Commission 











six libraries extended service to their coun- 
ties. 

Ralph R. Shaw, from the Engineering So- 
cieties Library, New York City, has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Mr. Hamil- 
ton. He will assume his duties March 3. 

Catherine Bundy, former librarian of the 
engineering library of Arkansas University, 
Fayetteville, and daughter of Irving Bun- 
dy, librarian of the public library, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has been appointed assistant in 
the reference and cataloging divisions. She 
received her A.B. degree and her degree in 
library science from Wisconsin university. 


Greensburg—Kathryn Weaver has been 
appointed assistant librarian to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mrs. Nell 
Hazelrigg. Martha Samuels is second as- 
sistant. 


Indianapolis — Mrs. Florence Newcomb, 
who was a member of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library staff for 43 years, died Decem- 
ber 21. She resigned two years ago. 

Mrs. Jeanette Cook is a new assistant in 
the loan division of the State Library. 
Mrs. Cook was formerly in the loan di- 
vision of the Indianapolis public library and 
was a member of the 1931 training class. 
She received her A.B. degree from Butler 
University in 1930. 

A bibliography of periodical material on 
early American glass, has been compiled by 
Mrs. Marie LaGrange, chief ef the refer- 
ence division, State Library. Reference was 
made to this bibliography in the October 
number of Antiques. 

Leona Tobey who has been in the Loan 
division is now an assistant in the Gene- 
alogy division of the State Library. 


Kokemo—Susan E. Erlewine, Marion, was 
appointed librarian, December 1. She has 
her A.B. degree from Butler University, 
and received her degree in library science 
from the University of Michigan in 19381. 
The last two years she has been children’s 
librarian at the Marion public library. 


Marion—Mildred Finn has been appointed 
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assistant in charge of the children’s work. 


Michigan City—Mary Helen James, for- 
mer Michigan City resident, who has been 
an assistant in the Tulane University li- 
brary (New Orleans, La.) became librarian 


- of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, Febru- 


ary 1. 


Muncie—A leaflet “Guide for New Bor- 
rowers” recently issued by Sally Robards, 
librarian, gives directions for use of the 
card catalog, information about use of the 
library, location of branch and extension 
stations, and a summary of the 1935 finan- 
cial report. 

The solid oak desk that accompanied 
Ulysses S. Grant on his tour of the world 
in 1877-1879 marks the center of the news- 
paper room. Ten years ago it became the 
property of the library through Will F. 
White, Muncie attorney. 


Nappanee—Claude R. Stoops passed away 
December 2 following a sudden heart at- 
tack. Mr. Stoops was a trustee greatly in- 
terested in the library and spent a good 
deal of time trying to get a new library 
building. He was very active in the Trus- 
tees’ Association. 


Petersburg—Mrs. Margaret Story Jean, 
librarian, and her daughter Mrs. Aline 
Treanor, of Indianapolis, have an interest- 
ing historical article, “First Families of 
White Oak Springs,” which deals with the 
beginning of the first settlement in Pike 
county in 1800, in the December Indiana 
Magazine of History. 


Rockport—All the data of the Historical 
Society of which Mrs. Bess Ehrmann has 
been curator for many years, the files of 
the county papers and all books and manu- 
scripts too valuable to keep on regular 
shelves are now in a special room in the 
basement of the library. 


Scottsburg—The library has recently ex- 
tended its opening hours. It is now open at 
the noon hour for the purpose of accommo- 
dating 142 county high school students who 
come to school in busses. 
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Spiceland — Howard. Leigh, a former 
Spiceland resident, has recently given the 
library his painting, “Venice waters.” Al- 


Westville—E. T. Scott, librarian for 21 


years, resigned the first of the year. Mr. 
Scott is 86 years old. Miss Ruth Cass has — 


bert Seaford, also a former resident, has been ces ves librarian. 


given two of his lovely etchings. 





INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Committees 1936 


ENDIANA LIBRARY PLANNING COUNCIL 


State Library—Hazel B. Warren, Indian- 
apolis, Acting Chairman 
College Library— Paul Byrne, Notre 
Dame University 
Indiana Library Association— 
Bertha M. Ashby, Bloomington 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago 
Indiana Library Trustees Association— 
Mrs, J. F, Brenneman, Columbia City 
Public Library—James A. Howard, Ham- 
mond 
School Library—Barcus Tichenor, Muncie 
Special Library—Ethel Cleland, Indian- 
apolis 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


William M. Hepburn, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Chairman 

James A. Howard, Hammond 

Flora M. Case, Elkhart 

L. L. Dickerson, Indianapolis 

Amy Johnson, Vevay 

Edna J. Longley, South Bend 

Helen Thompson, Indianapolis 

Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Lucille Snow, Elwood, Chairman 
Elizabeth Clugston, Elkhart 
Cleo Rogers, Columbus 


Grace W. Cotts, East Chicago 

Feryl Sipe, New Castle 

Indianapolis, Lois Zimmerman, Irvington 
Branch 

Evansville, Amanda Browning 

Ft. Wayne, Della Ake 

Gary, Ethel Else 

South Bend, Helen Staeck 

Hammond, Lisbeth Cosgrove 

Terre Haute, Ruth Adamson 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Catherine Bailey, Indianapolis Public 
Library, Chairman 

Margaret Donnell, State Library, Indian- 
apolis 

Willadeen Price, Ft. Wayne 


RILEY HOSPITAL 


Jane Kitchell, Vincennes, Chairman 
Ernestine Bradford, Indianapolis 
Grace Davis, Terre Haute 
Hazel Randolph, Lafayette 
Selma Seip, Evansville 
Marion Webb, Fort Wayne 

(2 reappointed) 


VOLUNTARY CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Bertha M. Ashby, Bloomington, Chairman 
Flora M. Case, Elkhart 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, MAY 11-16, 1936 
REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETING—INDIANA, MICHIGAN, OHIO 
TOLEDO, OHIO, OCTOBER.A5-17, 1936 








